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Heads  of  Three  New  Conservation  Departments 


Captain  John  G.  Appel,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries;  Joseph  L.  McHugh, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Conservation;  Massey  H.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission. 


Louisiana  Arbor 
Day  to  Be  Observed 
on  January  26th 

Arbor  Day  will  be  observed  in 
Louisiana  on  Friday,  January  26, 
in  accordance  with  a  formal  proc- 
lamation issued  this  week  by  Gov- 
ernor Jimmie  H.  Davis.  Schools 
throughout  the  State  will  be  asked 
to  observe  the  day  with  special 
ceremonies. 

Official  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  will  take  place  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  that  day  with  the  plant- 
ing and  dedication  of  a  Cork  Oak 
Tree  by  Governor  Davis.  The 
ceremonies  will  take  place  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Baton  Rouge  High 
School  with  the  school  band  fur- 
nishing music. 

Governor  Davis  is  scheduled  to 
plant  and  dedicate  a  Cork  Oak 
tree  and  deliver  the  principal  ad- 
dress. Addresses  are  also  sche- 
(Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  3) 


CONSERVATIONIST 


A.    C.    "Pops"     Glassell     has     been 
selected  as  the  outstanding  Conser- 
vationist   in    the    nation    for    1944. 
(Read    details    on    page    2) 


Governor  Sponsors 
Education  Contest 
Thru  Newspapers 

To  publicize  the  two  new  State 
Departments  pertaining  to  forests 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  education  on 
these  important  resources,  Gov- 
ernor Jimmie  H.  Davis  announced 
this  week  that  he  will  offer  three 
"Trophy  Cups"  to  the  three  week- 
ly or  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
the  State  that  will  give  the  most 
valuable  publicity  to  these  two 
problems  during  the  next  four 
months. 

The  contest  will  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  and  end  April  30th.  The 
winners  will  be  announced  anil 
the  trophies  will  be  awarded  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Loui 
siana  Press  Association  to  be  held 
in  May. 
(Continued  to  Page  2,  Column  4) 


STATE  NOW  HAS 
THREE  DEPARTMENTS 
SUPERVISING  ITS 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Officially,  as  of  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 11th,  Louisiana  has  three  new 
State  Departments  supervising  its 
natural  resources.  The  new  De- 
partments came  into  official  exist- 
ence with  the  appointment  of  di- 
recting heads  by  Governor  Jimmie 
H.  Davis.  Captain  John  G.  Appel, 
for  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years,  director  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  new 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, which  will  supervise  activi- 
ties of  fish,  game,  wildlife,  oysters, 
etc. 

Joseph  L.  McHugh,  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner,  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  which  will 
now  be  concerned  only  with  oil, 
gas  and  other  mineral  resources. 
The  Governor  appointed  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission,  and  this  Commission, 
at  their  first  meeting  appointed 
Massey  H.  Anderson  as  executive 
director.  Anderson  held  this  same 
position  in  the  Forestry  Division 
when  it  was  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation. 

Four  of  the  five  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion were  former  members  of  the 
Forestry  Governing  Board,  whose 
duties  previously  were  limited  to 
an  advisory  capacity.  They  are 
Ventress  S.  Young,  Bogalusa, 
Charles  V.  Holbrook,  DeRidder, 
P.  A.  Bloomer,  Fisher  and  W.  T. 
Murray,  Urania.  The  fifth  mem- 
ber named  by  the  Governor  who  is 
an  additional  member  of  the  For- 
estry Commission  is  R.  D.  Conley 
of  Ringgold. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  will  have  its  official 
domicile  at  126  Civil  Courts  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  the  same  quar- 
( Continued  to  Page  8,  Column  4) 
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Conservationist  Now  Being  Published  by  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


The  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST enters  its  third  year  of 
publication  with  this  issue,  and 
also  changes  sponsorship  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation  to  the 
new  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

The  CONSERVATIONIST  first 
appeared  in  December,  1942  as  a 
war-time  publication,  replacing 
the  more  expensive  and  elaborate 


Louisiana  Conservation  Review 
magazine,  which  for  some  fifteen 
years  had  been  published  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

Eff'ective  with  this  issue,  the 
new  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  takes  over  the  publica- 
tion of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. There  will  be 
no  immediate  change  in  policy  or 
method  of  publication.  The  CON- 
SERVATIONIST will  feature  the 


LOUISIANA  MAN  SELECTED  AS 
"CONSERVATIONIST"  OF  1944 


A.  C.  "Pops"  Glassell,  well 
known  Shreveport  oil  operator 
and  sportsman,  has  been  nationally 
honored  by  being  selected  as  the 
outstanding  Conservationist  in  the 
nation  for  1944.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  Cup,  annually  awarded 
by  Field  and  Stream,  national 
sportsmen  magazine,  for  the  out- 
standing conservation  accomplish- 
ment of  1944. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Mr.  Glas- 
sell was  elected  President  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  and  became  the  first 
Southerner  to  head  this  inter- 
national conservation  organization. 
Mr.  Glassell  was  selected  for  the 
Field  and  Stream  honor  this  year 
by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  magazine.  He  was  cited 
for  "his  wonderful  work  for  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  waterfowl  con- 
servation." 

Among  Mr.  Glassell's  activities 
has  been  leadership  of  Louisiana 
sportsmen  in  establishing  a  37,000 
acre  waterfowl  breeding  refuge  in 
Alberta.  Named  the  Louisiana 
Lakes,  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  project  has  inspired  sportsmen 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
other  states  to  sponsor  similar 
projects  to  help  replace  wild  ducks 
they  shoot. 

This  award  was  inaugurated  by 
the  magazine  in  1941  and  was  first 
presented  to  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Service,  in  recognition  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  and  zealous  adminis- 
tration of  the  monies  turned  over 
to  him  to  be  allotted  to  the  various 
conservation  projects  by  various 
states. 

In  1942,  Herrick  Low,  at  that 
time  president  of  Ducks  Unlimited, 
was  presented  the  award  not  only 
for  the  outstanding  work  he  had 
done  with  the  organization  but  as 
recognition  of  the  organization 
itself. 

Frederic  C.  Walcott,  president 
of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute, 
was  recipient  of  the  award  in 
1943. 

When  he  became  president  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  .  Mr.  Glassell 
made  a  nation-wide  study  of  the 
membership  roll  and  found  that 
in  most  states  the  ratio  of  hunting 
licenses  issued  to  memberships  was 
very  small.  It  was  this  realization 
which  inspired  him  to  begin  with 
his  home  state,  Louisiana,  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
one-sided  ratio. 

He  had  an  alphabetical  list  pre- 
pared of  hunting  licenses  issued  in 
each  parish  during  the  1943-44 
hunting  season  and  placed  these 
lists  with  wardens  through  the 
state.  Then  with  the  co-operation 
of  Joseph  McHugh,  conservation 
commissioner,  he  circulated  pam- 
phlets, printed  at  his  own  expense, 
containing  important  information, 


activities  of  the  new  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  will 
emphasize  wildlife,  fish,  game  and 
oyster  conservation.  However,  we 
will  continue  to  publish  forestry 
and  mineral  material  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  of  Louisiana. 

The  CONSERVATIONIST  will 
continue  to  be  subscription  free 
and  any  person  in  Louisiana  in- 
terested   in    conservation    of    the 


State's  natural  resources  may  be- 
come a  subscriber  by  sending  a 
postal  card  or  letter  with  their 
name  and  address  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
At  the  present  time  the  CONSER- 
VATIONIST has  a  subscription  list 
of  nearly  12,000,  which  includes 
all  the  schools  and  libraries  in  the 
State  as  well  as  members  of  the 
various  sportsmen  clubs  through- 
out the  State. 


membership  blanks  and  pads  of 
checks  payable  to  DU.  The  game 
wardens  were  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  hunter  in  his  ter- 
ritoiy  and  explain  the  story  of 
conservation  as  exemplified  by 
DU. 

Through  this  program  DU  mem- 
berships in  Louisiana  jumped  from 
about  800  in  March  this  year  to 
more  than  3,000  at  this  time  and 
it  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  state  memberships 
will  reach  the   10,000  mark. 

It  is  Mr.  Glassell's  plan  to  put 
this  program  into  operation  in 
every  state  during  1945  in  order 
that  hunters  everywhere  may 
learn  conservation  and  the  proper 
way  to  increase  wildlife  for  all 
hunting  areas. 

LIME  PLANT  AT  SLIDELL 
TO   BE   DEDICATED 

Dedication  of  the  shell  lime 
crushing  plant  at  Slidell,  which 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Louisiana  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, will  be  formally  dedicated  on 
January  18th. 

Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis  and 
former  governor  Sam  Jones,  under 
whose  administration  this  state- 
owned  plant  was  built,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  among  the  speakers 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  plant  furnishes  cheap  fer- 
tilizer to  farmers  in  the  Florida 
parishes  and  in  a  large  portion  of 
southwest  Louisiana. 


Governor  Sponsors 
Educat'on  Contest 
Thru  Newspapers 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  winners  will  be  selected  by 
a  committee  of  three  judges  whose 
names  will  be  announced  later. 
One  judge  will  be  named  by  the 
Governor,  another  by  the  Loui- 
siana Press  Association,  and  the 
two  will  select  the  third  judge. 

Newspapers  entering  the  contest 
will  be  asked  to  save  and  file 
clippings  from  their  newspapers 
pertaining  to  conservation  of  these 
resources  and  at  the  end  of  the 
contest  they  will  mail  them  to  the 
committee  of  judges. 

Judging  will  be  done  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  Thirty  three  and  a 
third  per  cent  will  be  allowed  for 
the  number  of  times  articles  or 
editorials  bearing  on  either  sub- 
ject appears;  33  1/3  per  cent  for 
space  given  to  these  subjects;  and 
33  1/3  per  cent  for  the  quality  of 
publicity  appearing  in  these  news- 
papers. 

First  prize  will  be  a  trophy  cup 
valued  at  $75;  second  prize  will  be 
a  cup  valued  at  $50  and  the  third 
prize  will  be  a  cup  valued  at  $25.. 

Louisiana's  hunting  season  is 
now  at  its  peak  with  hunting  legal 
on  almost  every  kind  of  game  and 
wildlife  found  in  the  state,  with 
the  exception  of  wild  turkey. 
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Louisiana  Experiments  Pave  Way  for  Expanded  Oil  Research 


By 

JAMES   NELSON    GOWANLOCH 

Chief  Biologist,  Division  of  Wildli'" 

and    Fisheries 

and 

JOHN    E.   MoDOUGALL 

Department    Geophysicist,     Division 

of   Oysters  and    Water    Bottoms 

When  two  leading  industries 
come  into  possible  conflict  in  the 
course  of  their  expansion,  deci- 
sions must  rest,  not  upon  emo- 
tional or  opportunist  considera- 
tions but  upon  technical  data. 
Clearly  such  a  problem  was  one 
presented  to  Commissioner  Joseph 
L.  McHugh  in  recent  requests  !  crew  costing  as  high  as  $40,000  a 
made  to  him  that  he  permit  the  |  month.  Two  methods  of  shock 
use  of  800  pound  dynamite  charges  wave  technique  in  the  search  for 
instead  of  a  previously  allowable  oil  concealed  beneath  sea  and 
50  pound  charges  in  seismographic  '  earth  are  used,  reflection  and  re- 
exploration  for  oil  in  the  waters  j  fraction.  Reflection,  involving  the 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off"  the  coast    use    of    small    dynamite    charges, 


The  Department  of  Conservation 
provides  an  individual  inspector 
for  each  survey  conducted  in 
"restricted  areas."  The  cost  of 
this  supervision  is  borne  by  the 
oil  company  concerned  while  the 
Department  of  Conservation  alone 
appoints  and  controls  the  inspec- 
tors. Permission  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Consei'vation  must  be 
secured  before  any  company  can 
begin  a  seismic  survey  and  the 
Commissioner  designates  when, 
where  and  how  such  exploration 
shall  be  conducted. 

Oil  exploration  is  an  expensive 
business,  the  operations  of  a  single 


of  Louisiana. 

Satisfactory  indeed  were  the 
results  that,  clear  cut  and  repeat- 
able,  demonstrated  without  doubt 
that  speed-up  in  the  oil  search, 
essential  in  hastening  the  war's 
end,  can  proceed,  accelerated  four- 
fold, without  damaging  one  iota 
the  shrimp  industry  that  brings 
bread  and  butter  to  so  many  of 
our  Louisiana  citizens.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  studies  marks  an- 
other step  in  the  regulation  of  all 
seismograph  operations  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Four  years 
ago,  James  N.  McConnell,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Oysters  and 
Water  Bottoms,  established  a  sys- 
tematic supervision  of  seismograph 
exploration  on  land  and  water 
throughout  Louisiana  to  protect 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 


produces  shock  waves  which  travel 
downward  until  they  reach  a  for- 
mation which  reflects  them  back 
to  the  surface.  Their  course, 
plotted  by  reveals  the  nature  of 
the  earth's  structure  in  terms  in- 
terpretable  by  geophysicists  and 
geologists.  Reflection  shots,  cov- 
ering relatively  short  distances, 
are  used  for  securing  details  in 
exploration.  Refraction  involves 
the  use  of  heavier  charges,  whose 
explosion  sets  in  motion  waves 
that  travel  long  distances  in  the 
formations  before  returning  to 
the  surface  speeding  up  four 
times  or  more  the  search  for 
knowledge  of  oil  structures.  Re- 
fraction shooting  requires  charges 
up  to  800  pounds  and  sometimes 
higher  to  cover  this  longer  dis 
tance.    The  mere   mention   of  the 


800    pounds    of    dynamite    sends 
air    through     low-hanging     cloud.     L; 
recording    equipment. 


column    of    water    300    feet    in    the 
irge     boats    shown     carry    scientific 


Gowanloch    examining    fish    and    shrimp    in    experimental    cage    after 
dynamite   shot.    Note   central    partition   and    note    linings. 
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use  of  shots  of  this  size  in  our 
coastal  waters,  particularly  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  anti-subma- 
rine warfare,  and  the  bombing  of 
enemy  cities,  naturally  profoundly 
alarms  anyone  interested  in  game 
or  commercial  fishing,  oysters  or 
shrimp. 

Oil  men  felt  that  since  shrimp 
trawlers  annually  destroy  (and 
this  is  unavoidable)  millions  of 
pounds  of  "trash"  fish  they,  the 
oil  men,  should  not  be  jumped  on 
because  they  happen  to  kill  a  few 
hundred  pounds   of  fish  per  shot. 

This  is  definitely  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  this  oil  ex- 
ploration in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
using  these  heavy  charges,  was  to 
begin  in  the  very  area  that  forms 
the  heart  of  our  "Jumbo"  shrimp 
industry.  The  shrimp  industry 
which  ranks  (last  normal  figures) 
sixth  in  volume,  fourth  in  value 
of  all  fishery  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  is  one 
to  which  Louisiana  contributes  70 
per  cent.  Still  furthermore,  the 
"Jumbo"  shrimp  fishery  in  this 
area  (a  fishery  that  resulted  from 
a  single  scientific  discovery  of  the 
cooperative  shrimp  investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  the  Federal 
Government)  contributes  annually 
twenty  million  pounds  of  the  120 
million  pounds  of  shrimp  annually 
produced  by  Louisiana.  No  one, 
any  time,  anywhere  had  the  faint- 
est idea  what  dynamite  shock 
waves  do  to  shrimp. 

Firing  off  a  hea\-y  dynamite 
charge  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
without  technical,  experimental 
procedures  means  exactly  nothing. 


A 


Dead  fish  float.  Dead  shrimp  sink. 
It  might  be  quite  possible  to  kill 
every  shrimp  for  miles  around  and 
know  nothing  about  it. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  plan 
and  execute  critical  biological  ex- 
periments. These  require  that 
selected  animals  (in  our  experi- 
ments, shrimp  (Penaeus  setiferus) 
fish.  Croakers,  and  oysters)  be 
held  under  observation  in  care- 
fully constructed  cages,  arranged 
at  spaced  intervals  over  the  shot 
area  (intervals  were  50  ft.,  100 
ft.,  150  ft.,  200  ft,  300  ft.,  400 
ft.)  examined  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  explo- 
sion, and  examined  subsequently 
at  two  intervals,  24  and  48  hours 
after  the  shot.  We  can  then  learn 
what  happens  to  individual  shrimp, 
fish  and  oysters,  whose  condition 
before  the  shock  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  normal  and  the  con- 
dition of  these  identical  groups 
of  animals  subsequently,  accur- 
ately observed. 

Such  critical  experiments  the 
authors   planned    and    executed. 

Full  recognition  is  justly  here 
given  to  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company  and  to  its  contract  crew, 
the  McCollum  Exploration  Com- 
pany, who  contributed  the  use  of 
a  five  boat  fleet  and  their  crews 
and  technical  staff  to  these  im- 
portant opei-ations.  Additionally, 
they  constructed  special  geophones 
(complicated  electrical  instru- 
ments that  register  and  photo- 
graph in  a  continuous  record  divi- 
sible into  one  hundredth  second 
intervals,  the  progress,  rising  force 
and  duration  of  the  shock  wave 
(Continued  to  Page  6,  Column  1) 
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Versatile  Marsh  Hare   (Muskrat)   Makes  a  Delectable  Dish 


Small  aquatic  fur-bearing  mam- 
mals called  muskrats,  marsh  hare, 
musquash,  or  any  of  its  closely 
related  Algonquian  derivatives, 
have  played  a  significant  part  in 
the  life  and  development  of  North 
America.  Histories,  as  well  as  the 
literature  of  this  country  from 
the  days  of  the  Colonists  to  the 
present  time,  contain  numerous 
references  to  both  muskrat  and 
musquash,  used  interchangeably 
and  frequently  together. 

The  development  of  the  fur  in- 
dustry in  this  country  has  been 
rapid.  During  World  War  I  fur 
workers  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  to  work  on  the 
crude  skins.  Today  America  is 
the  greatest  producer  and  con- 
sumer of  furs,  and  the  musquash 
or  muskrat  is  the  leading  fur- 
bearing  animal.  About  17  million 
pelts  of  muskrat  are  said  to  be 
taken  annually,  and  Louisiana  is 
the  greatest  muskrat  state  in  the 
nation,  with  an  average  annual 
take  of  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lion pelts. 

The  following  adage,  "Certain 
names  always  awake  certain 
prejudices",  applies,  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  name  muskrat  in 
any  effort  made  to  reestablish  the 
use  of  the  flesh  of  this  animal  as 
a  food.  The  fact  that  the  mus- 
quash or  muskrats  belong  to  a 
large  group  of  rodents  including 
mice,  rats,  beavers,  rabbits,  squir 
rels,  and  porcupines,  and  that  they 
have  slightly  webbed  hind  feet 
and  long,  narrow,  rubber-like 
tails,  particularly  useful  in  swim- 
ming, does  not  make  rats  out  of 
them.  They  possess  strongly  de- 
veloped instincts  for  self  preser- 
vation. Sites  for  their  houses  are 
chosen  in  or  near  marshes,  on  lake 


edges  and  in  creeks  and  shallow 
rivers.  The  houses  are  built  to 
ofl:er  protection  from  extreme 
cold,  floods,  droughts,  and  preda- 
tory weaseals,  minks,  red  foxes, 
raccoons,  owls,  and  the  like.  Their 
fierce  or  pugnacious  natures  make 
them  good  self  defenders  on  land. 
They  are  clean  in  their  habits  and 
keep  their  homes  clean.  The 
marshes  are  their  storehouses  the 
year  round,  providing  them  with 
most  of  their  foods  such  as  three- 
square  sedges,  rushes  and  cattails; 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  eaten 
during  the  summer,  and  the  roots 
and  root  stalks  in  the  winter.  They 
can  be  destructive  to  nearby  rice 
and  cornfields  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens. Nor  do  they  scorn  animal 
foods  such  as  slowly  moving  fish, 
turtles,  mussels  and  crabs. 

The  flesh  of  the  musquash  or 
muskrat  was  eaten  and  relished 
by  the  Indians  and  early  trappers 
and  woodsmen.  Colonists  soon 
learned  to  cook  them  with  corn, 
Indian  style,  eat  them  and  like 
them.  Roasting  them  over  the 
glowing  coals  of  campfires  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  methods 
of  preparation  used  by  profes- 
sional trappers,  hunters  and  voy- 
ageurs.  I  n  Thoreau's  Maine 
Woods  (1848),  one  learns  that 
the  "musquash  are  their  principal 
food  on  these  expeditions".  Dried 
musquash  meat  was  used  for  win- 
ter food  by  the  Indians  and  trad- 
ers. 

The  native  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try used  game  and  fur  animals 
only  for  essentials — not  for  the 
fun  of  hunting.  As  settlers  ar- 
rived and  civilization  progressed, 
the  attitude  toward  game  grad- 
ually changed,  with  increasing 
emphasis    on     the    use     of    game 
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Jugged  "Marsh  Hare."  Old  but  new.  Don't  let  the  tray  full  of  in- 
gredients frighten  you.  They  are  listed  in  the  recipe  and  you'll  like 
the  combination  when  served  to  you  right  out  of  the  jug.  Cookbooks 
dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  feature  jugged  meats  of  various  , 
kinds. 


Breaded  "IVIarsh  Hare."  These  golden  brown  breaded  pieces  of 
meat  will  keep  your  guests  guessing.  Dress  them  up  with  attractive 
vegetable  combinations.  Asparagus  tips  bunched  in  onion  rings,  curled 
crisp  celery,  and  tender  celery  leaves  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  platter. 


largely  for  recreational  purposes, 
and  with  little  or  no  thought  to 
the  food  value  of  the  kill  and  its 
conservation.  The  use  of  many  of 
the  small  fur-bearing  animals  as 
food  gradually  declined  until  it 
was  practically   discontinued. 

Within  the  last  40  or  50  years 
efforts  to  revive  interest  in  these 
mammals  as  desirable  foods  have 
met  with  variable  success  in  the 
different  states.  States  such  as 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan, and  Louisiana  have  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  reestablishing  the 
musquash  or  muskrats,  also  called 
marsh  rabbits  or  marsh  hares,  as 
food.  For  the  last  36  years  or  so 
they  have  been  sold  extensively 
in  some  of  the  markets  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  demand  for 
them  during  the  trapping  season 
frequently  exceed  the  supply  in 
some  states.  They  are  sold  as 
marsh  rabbits  or  marsh  hare; 
however,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  are 
muskrats.  Featured  at  church 
dinners  and  banquets  for  various 
organizations  and  clubs,  the  musk- 
rat  has  become  known  to  many 
and  is  bought  and  eaten  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  these  states. 
As  the  muskrats  are  trapped  for 
their  fur,  the  meat  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  market  with  little 
additional  labor  and,  therefore, 
sold  cheaply. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  at 
its  1944  session,  passed  a  bill, 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club  of  New  Orleans, 
which  provides  that  the  carcass 
of  the  muskrat  shall  be  known 
as  "marsh  hare".  This  bill,  which 
is  now  Act   174   of   1944   on   the 


statute  books  of  Louisiana  pro- 
vides that  all  packers,  processors 
and  dealers  handling  the  meat  of 
the  muskrat  shall  label  and  adver- 
tise same  as  marsh  hare. 

The  muskrat  or  marsh  hare  are 
muscular  rather  than  fat  animals, 
with  well  developed  hind  legs  but, 
short  fore  legs.  Some  fat  is  dis- 
tributed around  the  abdominal, 
cavity.  The  bones  are  brittle  and 
break  with  a  rather  jagged  edge. 
The  flesh  is  dark  red  in  color;  the^ 
fore  part  is  likely  to  be  darker: 
and  more  diffused  with  blood  in 
the  trapped  animal.  The  flesh  has 
short  fibers  and  is  tender.  The 
musk  or  rather  gamy  odor  may 
vary  in  degree  in  different  car- 
casses and  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  one;  it  is  usually 
stronger  in  the  heavier  carcasses. 
Flavor  and  aroma  are  closely  al- 
lied. The  musquash  has  a  game 
flavor,  quite  different  from  most 
game  and  difficult  to  describe. 
Some  liken  it  to  the  flavor  of 
the  wild  duck  which  has  fed  on 
marshes.  Others  think  it  has  much 
in  common  with  the  famous  terra- 
pin of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Some 
think  it  gamy  and  like  it  very 
much.  Others  will  eat  it  but  are 
not  especially  enthusiastic,  and 
then  there  are  those  who  dislike 
game  flavor  of  any  kind.  How 
true  is  the  old  Latin  proverb, 
"There  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes."  Those  ■  who  like  game 
will  find  the  flavor  of '  muskrats 
different  from  most  anything 
they  have  eaten.  Excluding 
strong  prejudices,  anyone  who 
approaches  a  new  food  with  an 
open  mind  can  cultivate  a  liking 
for  it,  even  in  time  become  a 
worthy  epicurean.  The  musky 
(Continued  to  Page  5,  Column  1) 
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VERSATILE  MARSH 
HARE  MAKES  A 
DELECTABLE  DISH 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
odor  which  pervades  the  flesh  of 
musquash  during  the  summer 
months  disappears  with  cold  and 
frost,  and  unless  the  musk  glands 
are  carelessly  removed,  the  meat 
should  have  very  little  if  any  of 
it.  Before  preparing  a  musquash, 
or  in  fact  any  game,  and  espe- 
cially game  that  has  been  held 
in  storage  for  some  time,  it  is 
wise  to  examine  the  flesh  carefully 
for  any  strong  odors  and  discard 
these  parts. 

The  "marsh  hare"  supplys  su- 
perior proteins  to  a  diet  equal 
in  value  to  the  proteins  in  meats, 
poultry,  fish  and  other  game.  In 
addition,  they  contribute  the  dif- 
ferent minerals  and  vitamins  usu- 
ally found  in  animal  protein  foods. 

Cooking  Muskrat   Meat 

A  preliminary  soaking  of  the 
carcasses  overnight  or  longer 
either  in  a  weak  brine  solu- 
tion   (1   to    4    tablespoons   salt   to 

1  quart  of  water)  or  a  weak  vine- 
gar brine  (2  tablespoons  each  salt 
and  sugar,  and   M   cup  vinegar  to 

2  cups  of  water) ,  improves  the  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  of  the  flesh. 
The  blood  difl'used  throughout  the 
flesh  is  drawn  out  and  the  gamy 
odor  and  flavor  reduced.  The 
vinegar  brine  definitely  modifies 
the  "wild  taste"  and  darkens  the 
meat. 

The  methods  used  in  the  cook- 
ing of  meats,  poultry  and  fish  are 
used  in  the  cooking  of  game  of 
all  kinds.  Young  muskrat,  liky 
young  rabbits  and  squirrels,  can 
be  cooked  by  dry  heat,  and  arc 
good  broiled,  fried,  baked  or 
roasted.    Older  muskrat  are  better 


if  cooked  by  moist  heat  for  a  long- 
time as  in  braising,  stewing,  and 
in  casserole  dishes,  or  by  gi-indin;;- 
the  raw  or  cooked  meat  and  using 
it  in  dishes  such  as  patties,  frit- 
ters, croquettes,  burgers,  or  meal 
loaf.  A  few  representative  recipes 
have  been  selected.  Tlie  illustra- 
tions are  self-explanatory.  Those' 
who  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  new  food 
— good  and  different,  too — will  do 
a  bit  of  adventuring  after  pre- 
paring these  recipes.  Here  is  >v 
suggestion :  Substitute  muskrat  or 
"marsh  hare"  for  chicken  or  rab- 
bit in  favorite  recipes.  You'll  liky 
broiled,  fried,  or  baked  young 
"mai'sh  hare" ;  smothered,  frica- 
seed,  barbecued,  or  ragouted  older 
"niarsh  hare";  burgers,  patties  or 
loaf  for  picnics;  left-overs  made 
into  pies,  casseroles,  creamed 
dishes  or  even  hash. 

Breaded  "Marsh   Hare" 

1   muskrat 
%    teaspoon  salt 
Vs    teaspoon   pepper 
Vi    cup   flour 

%    egg,  or  1  egg  yolk  beaten 
%    tablespoon  water 
V2    cup  fine  bread  crumbs 

3  tablespoons    fat 

1.  Soak  muskrat  in  slightly 
salted  water  or  weak  vinegar 
brine  overnight  or  for  24  hours, 
changing  brine  once.  Wash  thor- 
oughly, removing  all  blood  and 
fat.  Disjoint  and  cut  into  pieces 
for    serving. 

2.  Roll  pieces  in  seasoned  flour, 
dip  in  egg  mixed  with  water  and 
roll   in    crumbs. 

3.  Drop  into  hot  fat  in  heavy 
frying  pan  and  brown  on  both 
sides,  allowing  from  7  to  10  min- 
utes. Add  1  tablespoon  hot  wa- 
ter, cover  tightly  and  bake  in 
slow  oven  (300  deg.  to  325  deg. 
F.)  about  1  hour,  turning  pieces 
once  and  adding  hot  water  by 
tablespoonful,  as  needed. 


As  the  illustration  to  the  left  indicates,  the  aquatic  and  largely 
vegetarian  "marsh  hare"  is  a  small  animal  with  meaty  hind  legs  and 
a  muscular  back,  well-developed  from  swimming,  and  small  rather 
under-developed  front  legs.  The  large,  thin  apron-like  flank  and  huge 
chest  cavity  with  its  long  ribs  are  extensible  to  take  care  of  the  bulky 
diet    of   the    "marsh    hare." 

With  sturdy  kitchen  shears  and  a  sharp  knife,  the  carcass  is  easily 
dismembered  into  eight  pieces  as  indicated  to  the  right.  The  legs  and 
ba-ck  pieces  make  four  small  or  average  servings.  The  flank  and  rib 
pieces  are  juicy  and  good  but  unattractive  as  servings.  With  bones 
removed  these  pieces  measure  1/3  cup  (IJ/2  oz.)  solidly  packed.  One 
cup  from  the  flanks  of  three  "marsh  hare"  will  make  a  delicious  meat 
loaf,    patties,    and    the    like. 


"Marsh"  Hare"  Sauerbraten  is  not  too  different  from  your  favorite 
meat  prepared  this  way.  Use  the  recipe  for  some  of  the  heavier  "marsh 
hare."  You'll  like  the  modified  game  flavor.  Try  broccoli  or  green  snap 
beans  with  parsleyed  buttered  potatoes  as  a  setting  for  the  pieces  of 
"marsh    hare." 


4.  Arrange  on  hot  platter,  gar- 
nish with  broiled  small  orange 
slices  topped  with  a  spoonful  of 
apple  or  red  plum  jelly  on  each, 
sprigs  of  parsley  or  water  cress. 
Makes  about  4  portions. 

"Marsh    Hare"    Sauerbraten 

1  muskrat 

%    teaspoon   salt 

Dash  of  pepper 

Dash  of  nutmeg  or  ginger 

6  tablespoons  vinegar 

3   tablespoons  sugar 

3  cups  water 
%      bay   leaf 

2  tablespoons  fat 

1  medium  onion,  sliced 

Vi    cup   chopped   green   pepper   or 
parsley 

2  tablespoons   chopped    celery 
1/2    cup  raisins 

1   tablespoon    flour 
%    cup  sour  cream 

1.  Soak  muskrat  in  slightly 
salted  water  overnight;  wash 
thoroughly,  removing  all  blood 
and  visible  fat.  Disjoint  and  cut 
in  pieces  for  serving;  drain. 

2.  Rub  pieces  with  mixture  of 
salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg  or  gin- 
ger; place  in  crock  or  deep  pan. 
Pour  2  cups  of  boiling  hot  mix- 
ture of  vinegar,  sugar,  water  and 
bay  leaf  over  meat  and  let  stand 
4  to  8  hours.  Remove  meat  and 
drain;  discard  mixture  in  which 
meat  was  soaked. 

3.  Brown  meat  in  hot  fat  in 
heavy  frying  pan,  turning  to 
brown  all  sides;  remove  meat  to 
stewpan.  Cook  vegetables  slowly 
in  fat  in  pan  about  10  minutes, 
turning  to  brown  slightly;  sprinkle 
over  meat.  Add  remaining  1  cup 
of  vinegar-sugar  mixture  to  drip- 
pings in  pan,  bring  to  a  boil  and 
pour  over  meat. 

4.  Cover  tightly  and  simmer 
about  1%   hours,  or  until  tender, 


adding  a  small  amount  of  hot  wa- 
ter if  needed.  Arrange  meat  on 
hot   platter   and   keep   hot. 

5.  Add  raisins  to  liquid  in  pan; 
thicken  with  flour  and  sour  cream 
mixed  to  a  smooth  paste.  Pour 
small  amount  of  sauce  over  meat 
on  platter;  serve  remaining  sauce 
in  bowl.  Garnish  with  toast  tri- 
angles and  sprigs  of  parsley  or 
water  cress.  Makes  about  4  por- 
tions. 

Jugged  "Marsh  Hare" 

2  muskrat 
1/3   cup  flour 

%    teaspoon  salt 
V4,    teaspoon   pepper 

3  tablspoons   bacon   drippings 

1  cup   water 

2  tablespoons    chopped   parsley 
2   tablespoons  chopped  celery 

%    teaspoon  thyme  or  V2  teaspoon 

nutmeg 
Vi    bay  leaf 
2   medium  onions 
6  whole  cloves 
V*    lemon 

IV2    tablespoons  ketchup 
2  tablespoons   butter 

1.  Soak  muskrat  in  slightly 
Salter  water  overnight  or  for  24 
hours,  changing  brine  once.  Wash 
thoroughly,  removing  all  blood 
and  visible  fat.  Cut  in  pieces  for 
serving;  drain.  t 

2.  Roll  pieces  in  flour  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Fry  in  hot 
fat,  turning  to  brown  both  sides. 
Allow  about  10  minutes. 

3.  Place  meat  in  large  bean  jug 
or  earthenware  pot;  add  water  to 
drippings  in  pan  and  bring  to  a 
boil. 

4.  Sprinkle  parsley,  celery  and 
thyme  over  meat;  add  bay  leaf, 
onions  with  3  cloves  inserted  in 
each,  lemon  (juice  and  peel),  and 
ketchup;  pour  hot  water  with 
(Continued  to  Page  7,  Column  1) 
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Experiments  Pave 
Way  for  Expanded 
Oil  Research 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

resulting  from  the  dynamite 
blast) .  These  geophones  were 
placed  with  the  experimental  cages 
so  that  a  synchronous  scientific 
record  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  shock  wave  is  avail- 
able for  correlation  with  biological 
results  obtained  in  the  experi- 
mental cages. 

Results  of  these  experiments 
may  be  summarized  briefly.  They 
were  surprising. 

The  definitive  experiments  in- 
cluded one  200  pound  shot  and 
two  800  pound  shots,  each  of 
which  used  separate  series  of 
cages  containing  completely  dif- 
ferent sets  of  experimental  shrimp, 
fish  and  oysters.  A  control  box 
with  similar  specimens  was  located 
beyond  the  range  of  any  shock 
effects. 

The  800  pound  dynamite  charges 
failed  to  injure  in  any  way  shrimp 
exposed  to  this  shot  at  the  distance 
of  only  50  feet.  Furthermore, 
these  shrimp  still  remained  nor- 
mal six  days  after  the  explosion. 
Yet  the  shock  shook  an  oyster- 
lugger  ten  miles  away. 

The  fish  (Croakers)  were  evi- 
dently unharmed  at  a  distance  of 
200  feet  and  in  one  instance  two 
croakers  survived  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet.  All  croakers  nearer  than 
150  feet  to  the  800  pound  shot 
were  killed.  No  differential  mor- 
tality could  be  found  among  the 
oysters  but  for  various  biological 
reasons  the  senior  author  consid- 
ers that  more  experimental  work 
is  necessary  before  a  satisfactorily 


definite  decision  can  be  reached. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to 
permit  no  use  of  heavier  than  50 
pound  charges  in  any  area  where 
it  was  conceivable  that  the  shock 
waves  might  affect  oyster  beds. 

Astonishing  indeed,  to  the  lay- 
man, is  the  conclusion  that  as  far 
as  shrimp  and  fish  are  concerned 
the  800  pound  charge,  although 
sixteen  times  as  great,  produces 
at  a  radial  distance  of  200  feet, 
biological  effects  that,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  a  30  pound  charge. 
This  seeming  paradox  is,  however, 
in  strict  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental, established  physical  theory 
involved.  The  concentrated  re- 
lease of  energy  that  occurs  in  the 
explosion  of  a  dynamite  charge  is 
chiefly  absorbed  in  friction  among 
the  water  molecules  and  its  force, 
which  is  the  measure  of  its  power 
to  do  biological  damage,  declines 
with  amazing  speed  as  the  shock 
wave  travels  outward. 

The  amplitude  of  this  wave  was 
accurately  recorded  by  the  geo- 
phones attached  to  the  experi- 
mental boxes  and  the  course  of 
decrease  in  shock  scientifically 
plotted. 

One  additional  important  aspect 
of  the  use  of  higher  dynamite 
charges  is  that  it  will  involve  the 
use  of  only  about  one  fourth  the 
number  of  explosions  and,  since 
each  charge  effects  damage  within 
but  a  narrow  radius  (200  feet), 
irrespective  of  whether  it  be  30 
pounds  or  800  pounds,  the  actual 
sharply  localized  damage  done  by 
the  total  of  shots  will  thus  be  re- 
duced profoundly. 

Why  then  does  800  pounds  of 
dynamite  which  is  over  twice  the 
charge    used    in    an    "ashcan"    to 


Placing    experimental    cages    in 
marks    shot    point. 


larked    positions.     Two-colored    flag 


smash  a  Nazi  submarine  at  50 
feet  fail  to  injure  in  any  way  a 
shrimp  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance? The  answer  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  size  differential  of 
shrimp  and  submarines  in  relation 
to  the  wave  lengths  of  the  shock. 
The  shock  wave  speeding  at  ap- 
proximately 4940  feet  per  second 
in  water  has  opportunity  to 
equalize  the  stresses  on  both  sides 
of  a  small  object  like  a  shrimp 
vastly  more  rapidly  than  it  can 
when  presented  with  the  massive 
silhouette  of  a  submarine.  The 
blow  that  buckles  the  submarine 
plates  is  the  sum  of  this  combi- 
nation of  vastly  high  pressure  and 
large  area. 

The  further  biological  and  phy- 
sical interpretation  of  these  ex- 
periments will  be  published  in  both 
geophysical  and  biological  tech- 
nical journals.  The  problems  their 
interpretation  presents  in  view  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  gained 
of  the  effects  of  high  explosive 
artillery  shell-fire  and  of  "block 
buster"  bombing,  together  with 
researches  in  anti-submarine  war- 
fare all  fall  into  a  most  interest- 
ing,  coherent  pattern. 

The  virriters  propose  to  conduct 
additional  experiments  designed  to 
provide  correlatable  data  covering 
the  practical  biological  effects  of 
the  explosion  of  small  dynamite 
charges  placed  in  earth  near  small 
bodies  of  water  and  directly  in 
small  bodies  of  water.  It  is  well 
known  that  under  such  circum- 
stances charges  of  even  five 
pounds  are  at  times  highly  des- 
tructive. This  superficial  contra- 
diction (when  contrasted  with  the 
offshore  800  pound  experiments) 
is  perfectly  understandable  in 
scientific  terms  but  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  writers,  nevertheless,  to  ful- 
fill by  the  performance  of  care- 
fully planned  experiments,  the  full 
pattern   of  this  contrast. 

FISHERMEN  PAID  DAMAGES 
FOR  OYSTER  BED  POLLUTION 

After  more  than  11  years  of 
litigation  in  Louisiana  courts,  oy- 
ster fishermen  in  the  Terrebonne 
and  Lafourche  parish  waters  have 
been  paid  $211,000  damages  by 
the  Texas  Company  for  pollution 
of  their  oyster  beds  by  oil  opera- 
tions in  those  areas,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently. 

A  total  of  19  suits  was  filed  in 
1932-33  by  oyster  fishermen  claim- 
ing damages  to  their  beds  by  oil 
and  it  was  not  until  several  months 
ago  that  one  of  these  cases  was 
decided  by  the  Louisiana  supreme 
court  and  damages  of  $21,000 
awarded  Ludwig  Doucet  of  Terre- 
bonne parish.  In  this  matter  the 
high  court  reversed  a  previous  dis- 
missal of  the  suit  by  the  district 
court. 


On  the  basis  of  this  decision, 
conservation  officials  said,  the 
other  18  cases  have  been  settled 
out  of  court  and  $190,000  paid  to 
the  fishermen. 

Extensive  scientific  research  in 
connection  with  the  cases  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  James  Nelson  Gow- 
anloch,  conservation  department 
biologist,  and  Dr.  Paul  F.  Galtsoff 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  James  N.  Mc- 
Connell,  in  charge  of  the  Oyster 
and  Water  Bottoms  Division  of 
the  Conservation  Department,  said 
that  since  the  pollution  cases  oc- 
curred regulations  have  been  put 
in  effect  and  are  being  complied 
with  by  all  the  major  oil  com- 
panies operating  in  Louisiana 
coastal  regions. 

New  Game  Preserve 
Established  in 
Morehouse  Parish 

Papers  were  signed  last  month 
by  Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis  and 
Conservation)  Commissioner  Jos- 
eph L.  McHugh  establishing  a  new 
sanctuary  and  breeding,  feeding 
and  propagation  grounds  for  wild 
birds  and  wild  quadrupeds  in 
Morehouse  Parish  comprising  43,- 
000  acres  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Morehouse   Game  Refuge. 

Actually,  it  is  not  a  new  game 
preserve,  but  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  old  Theo  Terzia  Game  Pre- 
serve in  Morehouse  Parish,  which 
formerly  occupied  a  total  of  68,- 
000  acres  of  land.  Nearly  25,000 
acres  were  taken  from  this  land, 
the  boundaries  were  changed,  and 
the  remaining  43,000  acres  com- 
prise the  new  Morehouse  Game 
Refuge. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Governor  Davis,  the 
Department  of  Conservation  will 
maintain  this  refuge  for  ten  years, 
beginning  October  1,  1944. 

The  new  boundaries  eliminate 
the  preserve  from  the  Arkansas 
line  in  order  to  give  the  Louisiana 
hunter  a  chance  to  kill  the  game 
before  it  goes  out  into  Arkansas. 
Also  the  boundary  was  cut  off 
from  the  south  to  eliminate  the 
United  Gas  Company's  tract. 
These  alterations  also  eliminate 
many  private  landowners  from  the 
preserve.  The  boundaries  have 
also  been  moved  north  so  that 
hunters  can  now  camp  on  the 
Ouachita  river  just  outside  the 
preserve. 

The  new  Department  of  Con- 
servation will  comprise  three  Divi- 
sions, namely  the  old  Division  of 
Minerals,  Louisiana  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics. 
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Versatile  Marsh 
Hare  Makes  a 
Delectable  Dish 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

drippings  over  all,  adding  hot 
water  as  needed  to  barely  cover 
the  meat. 

5.  Bake,*  covered,  in  a  slow 
oven  (275  deg.  to  300  deg.  F.)  for 
2%  to  3  hours,  or  until  very  ten- 
der. Half  an  hour  before  meat  is 
done,  add  roux  of  butter  and  1 
tablespoon  of  remaining  seasoned 
flour  to  thicken  liquid. 

6.  Serve  hot  from  jug  or  pot 
with  parsleyed  potatoes  and  a 
mildly  flavored  vegetable  such  as 
carrots,  squash,  peas,  green  snap 
beans,  or  spinach.  Makes  6  to  8 
portions. 

Baked   "Marsh   Hare"   Barbecue 

1  muskrat 

3  tablespoons  fat 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  tomato  ketchup 
%   clove  garlic,  crushed 
Vz   teaspoon  salt 
Vs   teaspoon  black  pepper 
Dash  of  cayenne 

1.  Soak  muskrat  in  slightly 
salted  water  or  in  a  dilute  vine- 
gar brine  for  12  to  24  hours. 
Wash  thoroughly  removing  all 
blood  and  visible  fat.  Cut  in  pieces 
for  serving;  drain. 

2.  Place  in  greased  shallow  pan; 
baste  with  sauce  made  of  remain- 
ing ingredients. 

8.  Bake,  uncovered,  in  moder- 
ate oven  (325  deg.  to  350  deg.  F.) 
for  114  to  1%  hours  or  until  ten- 
der, basting  every  15  minutes 
with  sauce. 

4.  Place  on  hot  platter,  garnish 
with  parsley,  celery  leaves  or 
curly  endive,  and  serve  with 
vegetable  combination  such  as: 
fried  onions  and  carrots;  pars- 
leyed potatoes  and  beet  greens; 
baked  sweet  potatoes  and  green 
snap  beans.  Makes  about  4  por- 
tions. 

"Marsh    Hare"    Burgers 

1  muskrat 

%   pound  suet 

%    medium  onion 

1  stalk  celery 

Vi   teaspoon  salt 

Dash  of  black  pepper 

Dash  of  cayenne 

Dash  of  sage,  thyme  or  nutmeg 

%   slice  white  bread 

Vi   cup  hot  water  or  milk 

1.  Soak  muskrat  in  slightly 
salted  water  overnight  or  for  24 
hours.  Wash  thoroughly  and  re- 
move meat  from  bones;  makes 
about  1%   cups,  solidly  packed. 

2.  Put  meat,  suet,  onion  and 
celery  through  food  grinder;  run 
through  the  second  time  for  finer 
grind.    Add  seasonings  and  bread 


soaked  in  hot  water  or  milk  and 
mix  thoroughly. 

3.  Shape  into  patties  and  broil, 
panbroil  or  fry  in  a  small  amount 
of  fat  8  to  12  minutes,  or  until 
well  done.  Makes  about  6  patties. 
For  campfire  or  picnic  serve  be- 
tween buttered  halves  of  large 
buns  or  slices  of  bread  with  a 
generous  dash  of  ketchup. 

Importance  of  Wild- 
life Resources 
Stressed  in  Talk 

The  necessity  of  a  program  of 
protection  for  the  wildlife  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  which  derives 
around  $50,000,000  revenue  each 
year  from  these  resources,  was  em 
phasized  by  Major  James  Brown, 
Director  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
of  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, in  a  talk  before  the  Min- 
den  Lions  Club,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 19. 

He  stated  that,  while  Louisiana 
was  at  one  time  favored  by  nature 
with  resources  that  were  appar- 
ently unlimited,  various  factors 
had  changed  or  altered  the  ability 
of  the  wild  creatures  to  take  care 
of  themselves  requiring  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people  to  assure 
their  propagation. 

In  1908  a  decrease  of  waterfowl 
was  noted  throughout  the  nation, 
he  said.  This  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  group  which 
attempted  t®  devise  programs  to 
restore  the  fowl  to  the  normal 
number,  and  many  states  instituted 
various  programs  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1933  the  total  number 
of  waterfowl  was  down  to  27,000,- 
000  in  North  America.  As  a  means 
of  stopping  the  decrease  Congress 
issued  duck  stamps  which  were 
purchased  by  hunters  for  $1.00 
and  the  revenue  secured  was  set 
aside  for  establishment  of  sanc- 
tuary and  refuge  areas.  A  few 
years  later  interested  citizens  or- 
ganized "Ducks  Unlimited"  and 
funds  procured  through  member- 
ship fees  were  used  to  bulid  and 
restore  nesting  areas  in  Canada. 
The  decrease  in  duck  population 
was  stopped,  and  the  total  number 
restored  to  the  1908-1910  level. 
In  August  of  this  year  it  was 
estimated  that  150,000,000  will 
come  south  this  year.  He  cited 
these  efforts  to  show  what  people 
can  do  when  they  get  together  to 
solve  their  problems. 

The  outstanding  problem  in 
Louisiana  at  this  time  is  the  res- 
toration of  white  quail.  Three 
biologists  are  conducting  a  sec- 
tional study  to  devise  the  means 
of  restoring  a  natural  habitat  for 
the  "bob-white."  Federal  funds 
are  available  through  provisions 
of  the  Pitman-Robinson  Act  which 


provides  appropriations  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  area  and 
licenses  issued.  Louisiana  has  been 
granted  $15,000  from  that  source 
and  the  State  has  complemented 
that  amount  with  approximately 
$5,000. 

The  Conservation  Department 
operates  several  hatcheries  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  quail  for  the 
stocking  of  restored  habitat  areas 
and  also  fisheries.  Major  Brown 
pointed  out  that  it  is  far  more  ad 
visable  and  less  expensive  to  pro 
tect  wildlife  in  the  natural  state 
and  explained  that  the  greatest 
effort  of  his  department  is  being 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  reclaim 
ing  water  bodies  and  providing 
breeding  areas  for  wild  fowl. 

Two  great  obstacles  that  must 
be  overcome  in  protecting  the 
water  animals  (particular  atten- 
tion is  being  given  black  bass) 
are  the  water  hyacinth  and  alliga- 
tor grass.  Major  Brown  said  that 
growth  of  these  plants  had  ruined 
many  waterways  of  the  State  and 
in  some  places  forced  people  to 
move.  The  loss  of  navigable  water- 
ways has  hurt  the  lumber  industry 
and  trappers  as  well  as  affected 
commercial  and  pleasure  fishing. 
He  referred  to  the  recent  tabling 
of  a  legislative  bill  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  removal  of  the  hy- 
acinth from  Louisiana  waters  and 
explained  that  failure  to  be  con- 
sidered was  brought  about  because 
the  people  as  a  whole  had  not  re- 
alized economic  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  our  waters  and 
wildlife. 

GROUND  WATER  SURVEY 
COMPLETED     IN    CITY 
OF    NATCHITOCHES 

An  exploratory  program  de- 
signed to  locate  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  ground  water  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1943  by  the  city 
of  Natchitoches.  This  program, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Louisiana  Geological  Sur- 
vey, included  the  drilling,  electric 
logging,  and  testing  of  nine  ex- 
ploratory wells  that  penetrated 
water  sands  of  the  Sparta  sand 
and  the  Wilcox  formation. 

According  to  a  recent  report 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  ground-water  explora- 
tion has  resulted  in  locating  a  new 
water  supply  for  Natchitoches  and 
has  contributed  new  data  on  the 
geologic  structure  of  the  area.  The 
following  summary  has  been  taken 
from  this  report: 

The  municipal  water  supply  of 
the  city  of  Natchitoches  has  been 
obtained  for  many  years  from 
shallow  wells  screened  in  fine- 
grained sands  of  the  Wilcox  for- 
mation.    These    sands    have    been 


overdeveloped,  and  the  supply  of 
water  stored  in  them  has  been  de- 
pleted gradually  as  the  recharge 
from  rainfall  has  failed  year  by 
year  to  equal  the  withdrawals  by 
wells. 

Geological  and  hydrological 
data  obtained  from  the  test  drill- 
ing suggest  that  the  City  of  Natch- 
itoches may  be  situated  upon  a 
downthrown  fault  block  defined  on 
the  southwest  by  a  fault  along 
Youngs  Bayou  and  on  the  south- 
east by  a  fault  extending  from  Old 
River  toward  Cane  River  Lake. 
Salt  water,  unlike  connate  sea  wa- 
ter in  composition,  is  present  in 
the  sands  underlying  most  of  the 
city.  A  similarity  of  topographic, 
geologic,  and  hydrologic  condi- 
tions in  this  area  to  those  in  salt- 
dome  areas  in  nearby  parishes  is 
evident. 

Southwest  of  the  city  abundant 
supplies  of  soft  water  are  present 
in  the  Sparta  sand  and  in  the 
sands  of  the  Wilcox  formation. 
These  sands  crop  out  in  a  nar- 
row band  extending  from  Natchi- 
toches into  Texas,  and  generally 
yield  moderately  large  quantities 
of  potable  water  in  the  areas  im- 
mediately south  of  their  outcrops. 
A  supply  of  at  least  1,000,000 
gallons  a  day  for  the  city  of  Natch- 
itoches may  be  obtained  from  three 
to  five  properly  developed  supply 
wells  in  sees.  10,  56,  and  57,  T. 
8  N.,  R.  7  W.  Additional  water 
for  increased  needs  of  the  future 
may  be  provided  by  extending  this 
well  field  to  the  west. 

Copies  of  this  report,  entitled 
"Preliminary  Report  on  Ground- 
Water  Geology  at  Natchitoches, 
Lo,uisiana,"  by  J.  C.  Maher  and 
P.  H.  Jones,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  Federal  or  State 
Geological  Survey  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  and  the  Federal  Survey  in 
Washington,  D.   C. 


COMPACT   COMMISSION 
MEETS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Louisiana  was  well  represented 
at  the  winter  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  held  in  Jackson,  Miss- 
issippi on  December  15  and  16. 
Among  those  from  the  State  who 
attended  the  sessions  were  Con- 
servation Commissioner  Joseph  L. 
McHugh,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
pact Commission,  Dr.  John  Huner, 
state  geologist,  and  Francis  V. 
Carter,   chief  petroleum  engineer. 

Principal  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Governors  Thomas  L. 
Bailey  of  Mississippi  and  Robert 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma.  William  Royd, 
Jr.,  chairman.  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council,  Washington,  and  Dr. 
John  J.  Grebe,  director  of  physical 
research,  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
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TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED    DURING 

NOVEMBER 

Angling  Without  License  -.  7 

Using  Illegal  Tackle   to   Catch 

Game  Fish  - 1 

Selling  Game  Pish  1 

Commercial    Fishing    Without 

License 1 

Possessing  Undersize  Commer- 
cial Fish  1 

Commercial      Fishing      Illegal 

Tackle 2 

Pollution    of    Streams — Killing 

Fish 1 

Hunting   Without   License 16 

Hunting  At  Night 25 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun  17 
Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl 

— Illegal  Hours  19 

Hunting    Migratory    Birds    out 

of  Season  -.'. 7 

Hunting  Doves  Out  of  Season..  7 
Killing    Over    Legal    Limit    of 

Doves    1 

Killing  Song  Birds 1 

Hunting  on  State  Preserves 34 

Hunting  Deer  Out  of  Season...  5 

Hunting  Doe  Deer  13 

Hunting  Squirrels  Out  of  Sea- 
son      4 

Hunting  Rabbits  Out  of  Season  1 
Hunting     Without     Federal 

Stamp  6 

Hunting  Snipe  8 

Hunting  Grebe  1 

Trapping  Out  of  Season 16 

Killing    Fur    Bearing    Animals 

With  Gun  8 

Trapping  on  State  Preserves...  5 

Total 208 

AGENTS    PARTICIPATING    IN 
NOVEMBER   ARRESTS 

Levert  H.  Bird,  Lionel  Brous- 
sard,  Percy  Brossett,  John  Busa- 
lacchi,  Sam  Chaze,  Ernest  Coats, 
Fred  Cook,  Mark  B.  Cooper,  Les- 
lie Davis,  Ruben  A.  Davis,  G.  W. 
DeLoach,  Tom  Duck,  C.  W.  Elam, 
Marvin  J.  Fallin,  D.  L.  Farrar, 
T.  H.  Forman,  Jr.,  Jno.  W.  Gil- 
bert, Chas.  Gordy,  Nathan  Guil- 
lory,  Henry  L.  Harper,  Allen  Haw- 
sey,  E.  B.  Head,  Lesma  Hebert, 
Clarence  Hood,  P.  F.  Huddleston, 
Volidia  Jones,  Robert  D.  Landry, 
W.  H.  Landry,  B.  P.  LeBlanc, 
W.  J.  McCauley,  J.  V.  McConnell, 
Jas.  A.  McFerrin,  J.  O.  Mayeux, 
R.  S.  Millikin,  T.  E.  Minton,  Earl 
Nugent,     Sam     Nunez,     Chas.     J. 


Olano,  Armand  Petit,  H.  A.  Pipes, 
W.  J.  Plattsmier,  P.  S.  Reardon, 
Cliff  Reeves,  Harry  Reno,  Gordy 
Simon,  Lawrence  Sintes,  Jack 
Stanfield,  T.  W.  Stewart,  Allen 
D.  Swayze,  Oliver  Taunton,  Frank 
Trocchiano,  Ferdie  Trouille,  Earl 
Vaught,  Chas.  Ventrella,  Paul  Vol- 
tier,  Hector  Waguespack,  L.  C. 
Weaver,  D.  C.  Warner,  Honore 
Wempren,  A.  W.  Willette,  Jesse 
Laird,  Elton  Williams. 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS   OCCURRED    IN 
NOVEMBER 

Ascension  4 

Assumption    1 

Avoyelles    5 

Bienville 3 

Bossier  ■... 11 

Calcasieu 28 

Claiborne    2 

Concordia  6 

East   Baton   Rouge 4 

East  Carroll  9 

Evangeline  1 

Grant    1 

Jackson 1 

Jefferson 7 

Jefferson  Davis  6 

Lafayette   1 

Lafourche  4 

Livingston 3 

Madison 14 

Morehouse    10 

Natchitoches 5 

Orleans 4 

Plaquemines     2 

Rapides    10 

Richland  1 

St.   Bernard   6 

St.   Charles     .' 8 

St.  John  4 

St.  Landry  1 

St.   Tammany  17 

Tensas    20 

Vernon  5 

Webster    2 

West  Baton  Rouge  2 

West  Carroll   1 

Total 208 

Headlights  on  fish?  Yes,  there 
is  a  fish  called  photoblepheron, 
which  swims  in  and  out  of  the 
coral  off  Banda  Island,  lighting 
its  way  with  strange  luminescent 
spots  near  its  eyes.  It  has  a  cur- 
tain of  pigment  to  draw  over  these 
spots  for  blackout  purposes,  for 
it  cannot  "turn  off  the  light." 


ARBOR  DAY 

PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  and  their 
comfort,  health  and  recrea- 
tion greatly  dependent  on 
trees  and  forests  existing  in 
a  useful  and  productive  state 
as  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  of  Louisiana;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  specific  time 
for  consideration  of  the  con- 
servation, reforestation  and 
perpetuation  of  trees,  forests 
and  forest  lands  and  their  con- 
tinued usefulness  and  produc- 
tivity in  Louisiana  is  highly 
desirable; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I, 
Jimmie  H.  Davis,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  set 
apart  and  designate  the  date 
of 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  26, 
1945,  as  "ARBOR  DAY" 

All  citizens,  civic  and  other 
organizations,  the  press  and 
radio,  and  schools,  are  urged 
to  cooperate  in  the  observance 
of  this  day  by  and  through 
appropriate  programs  and  ex- 
ercises, and  the  planting  of 
trees  in  favorable  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the 
consideration  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  • 
trees  and  forests  and  their 
value  to  general  public. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHERE- 
OF I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  at  the  Capitol, 
in  Baton  Rouge,  on  this  the 
9th  day  of  December,  A.  D., 
1944. 

(Signed)  JIMMIE  H.  DAVIS, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 


Louisiana  Arbor 
Day  to  Be  Observed 
on  January  26th 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
duled  by  Massey  H.  Anderson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission,  and  by  John  E.  Coxe, 
State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  State  Director  of  4-H 
Clubs,  the  president  of  the  Loui- 
siana Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
and  others. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  broadcast  the  entire  program 
over  a  state-wide  network  from 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  complete  program  will  be 
announced  in  the  newspapers 
sometime    after    the    first    of    the 


State  Now  Has  3 
Natural  Resources 
Departments 

(Continued  from  Page   1) 

ters  occupied  by  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  The  new 
Department  of  Conservation  will 
be  domiciled  on  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  state  capitol  building  in  Baton 
Rouge,  in  the  same  quarters  occu- 
pied by  the  former  Division  of 
Minerals,  which  went  out  of  exist- 
ence when  the  new  Department 
was  created.  The  Louisiana  For- 
estry Commission  will  move  from 
their  present  quarters  in  the  Civil 
Courts  Building  in  New  Orleans  to 
Baton  Rouge  around  the  first  of 
the  year,  which  will  be  their  of- 
ficial domicile. 

The  new  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Appel  will  comprise 
five  Divisions.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Division  of  Fur  and  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Armand  P.  Daspit,  Direc- 
tor; Division  of  Oysters  and 
Waterbottoms,  James  N.  McCon- 
nell, Director;  Division  of  Educa- 
tion and  Publicity,  Isaac  D.  Chap- 
man, Director;  Division  of  En- 
forcement, with  a  new  Director  to 
be  appointed,  and  a  ji-et  unselected 
name  for  the  present  Division  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  of  which 
Major  James  Brown  is  Director. 
The  name  of  this  Division  will  be 
changed  since  it  carries  the  same 
name  as  the  newly  created  De-  i 
partment.  -1 

In  accepting  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Captain 
Appel  expressed  his  appreciation 
to  Governor  Davis  for  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  and  asked 
for  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  of 
Louisiana  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram that  will  conserve  and  pro- 
tect Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources. 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  LOCKS 
AT  EMPIRE  DRAWN 

Plans  and  specifications  for  new 
canal  locks  at  Empire  in  Plaque- 
mines parish  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000  as  authorized  in  the  1944 
session  of  the  Legislature  have 
about  been  completed.  The  old 
outmodel  locks  will  be  kept  in 
operation  in  order  that  traffic  will 
not  be  interrupted  until  the  new 
ones  are  completed. 

The  new  set  of  locks  will  be 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  old  in 
order  that  the  change  over  may  be 
affected  without  interruption  to 
traffic  at  this  point.  The  channel 
will  be  32  feet  vidde,  269  feet  long 
and  afford  a  nine-foot  level.  The  j 
present  facilities  afford  a  channel  | 
of  only  17  feet  in  width  by  150 
feet  in   length. 


